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376 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

writer of Latin plays; it would furnish excuse enough for the 
whole passage. That Shakespeare noted it and kept it in mind 
is confirmed by the reference in Hamlet (a play in which many 
passages have a striking similarity to passages in Julius Caesar, 
probably its immediate predecessor) to King Claudius as a crowned 

serpent : 

The serpent thai did sting thy father's life 
Now wears his crown. 

Here, as in Julius Caesar, Shakespeare is evidently thinking of 
the regulus with its poisonous qualities as a suitable comparison 
for a king newly and wrongfully come to power. It is very note- 
worthy that he was also still thinking of Latin plays on the subject 
of Julius Caesar, as produced at the universities; this is shown 
by Polonius' remark: 

"I did enact Julius Caesar. I was kill'd i' the Capitol; 
Brutus killed me." 

The basis of Brutus' whole soliloquy is thus a play on the word 
regulus. As Shakespeare in paraphrasing it in English could not 
find any word combining the two meanings of regulus, the whole 
passage loses most of its point and thus seems rather flat. 

John D. Rea. 

Indiana University. 



"Looking Under the Sun" 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith's extremely interesting discussion 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxvn, 120 f .) of the phrase under the sonne 
he loketh found in Chaucer's Knightes Tale 839 and in certain 
modern ballads puts one in mind of an early instance of a very 
similar expression. In the Old English poem of The Phoenix we 
are told that the wondrous bird, who is waiting for the sun to 
rise at the edge of the water, — 

under lyft ofer lagu locaXi georne . . . (line 101). 

A literal, though of course very awkward, rendering of this line 
would be : ' he looks in the direction of (the space) under the sky 
(and) over the water.' For the meaning of lyft, see, e. g., Elene 
1270 f . : feoh wghwam lift / lane under lyfte; cp. under heofenum, 
roderum, swegle, wolcnum, tunglum, sunnan. If the phoenix had 
been watching for some object in broad daylight, the poet might 
well have said under sunnan (accusative) instead of under lyft 
Idea®. 

The construction is thoroughly in accord with Germanic syntac- 
tical conceptions. Suffice it to mention Heliand 655 f : than sahun 
sie so wisliko undar thana wolknes skion / up te them hohen 
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himile, hwo forun thea hwiton sterron, and, as a suggestive coun- 
terpart, Elene 87 ff. : up locade . . . geseah he . . . wuldres trio 
ofer wolcna hrof / golde ge[g]lenged. 

As to the expression under sunnan, its occurrence in the Metres 
of Boethius 14. 7 may be noted: fieah pes middangeard ond pis 
manna cyn / sy under sunnan (dative) sWS, west, ond east / his 

anwalde eall under6ieded. _ T , 

Fr. Klaeber. 

The University of Minnesota. 



'■ Under the Sonne : 



Professor C. Alphonso Smith offers a tempting explanation 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxvn, 120-1) of a passage in Chaucer's 
Knight's Tale, A, 1696-8 : 

whan this due was come unto the launde 
Under the Sonne he looketh, and anon 
He was war of Arcite and Palamon. 

He believes that " under the sun " means " all around, turning 
from one point of the compass to the other," and in support quotes 
from several modern American versions of certain ballads. But it 
is very doubtful if the phrases in Chaucer and the second ballad 
are connected in history or meaning. The points of the compass, 
and the " all," which make the meaning clear in the ballad, are 
lacking in the Chaucerian passage. " All under the sun," being 
clearer than " under the sun," should be the earlier and not the 
later form. " Under the sun " and like phrases are common in 
Anglo-Saxon and especially in the Bible (" sub sole " occurs dozens 
of times in Ecclesiastes), and mean simply "on earth." This does 
not fit the Knight's Tale passage, so we may do well to consider 
another interpretation, not a poetic but a literal and perhaps collo- 
quial one, which will show why the phrase apparently does not 
occur before Chaucer. As Theseus came out of the dark wood 
into the sunny glade, he peered in the direction of the early- 
morning sun, shading his eyes with his hand perhaps, a pictur- 
esque figure which has always seemed to some readers what Chau- 
cer meant to sketch. This explanation seems quite as well as Dr. 
Smith's to fit the first ballad passage which he quotes. 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

Stanford University. 



A Portmanteau Word of 1761 : " Tomax " 

In the sixth chapter of Through the Loohing-Glass, Alice meets 
Humpty Dumpty, and asks him to explain the meaning of the 
poem called " Jabberwocky." Everyone remembers the " hard 



